THE  TARIFF. 


SPEECH 

OF 

ME.  HAMPTON,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

DELIVERED 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  THURSDAY,  JAN.  22,  1851, 

ON  THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 


The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  HAMPTON  obtained  the  floor  and  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  very  seldom  tresspassed 
Qn  the  time  or  patience  of  the  House  or  committee 
during  the  short  period  I  have  been  a  member  of 
this  body.  And  I  am  only  induced  now  to  de¬ 
part  from  that  line  of  conduct  which  has  hitherto 
governed  me,  because  I  feel  it  my  imperative  duty 
to  spread  before  the  committee  and  the  country, 
some  facts  and  arguments  to  induce,  if  possible, 
speedy  legislation  on  a  subject  in  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  a  large  majority  of  the  laboring  classes 
of  this  country,  are  deeply  interested.  My  re¬ 
marks  are  not  so  much  intended  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  as  to  produce,  if  possible,  affavorable 
impression  on  the  minds  of  gentlemen  on  this  floor, 
towards  the  object  sought  to  be  accomplished;  and, 
therefore,  if  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  it,  or  out  of  order  to  ask  it,  I  would  respect¬ 
fully  sohcit  their  attention. 

I  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  advance  some  ar¬ 
guments  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  the  existing 
tariff,  together  with  such  facts  as  may  serve  to 
show  its  necessity.  And  here  a  difliculty  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  very  outset,  to  know  what  points  or 
facts  of  this  important  subject,  can  be  discussed 
with  the  most  advantage,  and  yet  consume  the 
least  time.  A  foil  and  thorough  examination  of 
the  great  question,  in  all  its  bearings,  of  adequate 
protection  and  encouragement  to  American  labor, 
capital,  and  enterprise,  would  require  many  days; 
so  that  nothing  more  than  a  very  imperfect  view  of 
some  of  the  principal  points  involved,  can  be 
crowded  into  the  brief  period  of  an  hour. 

The  doctrine  of  protection  to  American  labor  has 
been  denounced  by  some  as  a  humbug — apolitical 
hobby,  to  gull  and  deceive  the  people,  and  advo¬ 
cated  only  for  party  purposes;  as  a  scheme  to 
make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer;  calcu¬ 
lated  only  to  benefit  the  large  capitalist  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  laborer,  and  thus  eventually  to  create 
an  impassable  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  capital  and  labor — the  “lords  of  the  loom,” 
and  “  the  toiling  millions”  of  the  country.  Let  us 
examine  this  subject  for  a  few  moments,  and  see 
whether  these  charges  be  well-founded  or  not. 


Does  capital,  as  such,  need  any  legislative  pro¬ 
tection  in  this  country.^  None  whatever,  but  that 
which  is  afforded  by  the  laws  of  all  civilized  na¬ 
tions  to  person  and  property.  The  countless  mil¬ 
lions  invested  in  commerce  need  only  protection 
from  piracy  by  sea,  and  robbery  on  land.  No 
aid  is  invoked  to  protect  the  millions  more  invest¬ 
ed  in  banking  operations,  and  stocks  of  various^ 
kinds,  which  comprise  a  very  large  amount  of  the 
actual  capital  of  the  country.  The  land-speculators 
and  money-lenders  of  the  country  make  the  largest 
profits,  when  the  least  protection  is  afforded  to 
labor.  In  short,  the  avenues  to  wealth  by  the 
profitable  investment  of  capital  are  so  numerous 
m  this  country,  that  it  has  been  matter  of  surprise 
to  me,  that,  amidst  the  fluctuations  and  instability 
of  legislation  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
any  man  should  be  found  willing  to  risk  his  capi¬ 
tal  in  manufacturing  establishments. 

But  suppose  you  withdraw  all  protection  from 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  will 
you  thereby  “break  down  the  rich  and  build  up 
the  poor.!*”  The  manufacturer,  under  a  system 
of  free  trade,  perceives  at  once,  that  he  cannot 
compete  in  the  market  with  his  foreign  rival,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  noticed  presently.  He  de¬ 
termines  to  change  his  investments— discharges 
his  hands,  closes  his  estabhshment,  winds  up  his 
business,  collects  his  money,  sends  it  off  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  becomes  an  importer  of  the  very  articles 
he  had  been  engaged  in  manufacturing;  and  when 
all  home  competition  is  thus  destroyed,  the  im¬ 
porters  have  entire  control  of  the  market,  and  can 
realize  as  lenge  profits  as  the  utmost  stretch  of 
their  avarice  might  lead  them  to  desire.  Or,  in¬ 
stead  of  becoming  an  importer,  he  could  turn  his 
attention  to  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  attend 
sheriffs’  sales,  and  purchase  the  houses  and  lots 
of  the  poor  who  had  been  turned  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  for  half  their  value,  and  in  that  way  build 
up  a  large  Yortune.  He  might  turn  broker,  and 
grow  rich  on  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  struggling 
to  sustain  theJnselves,  until  some  door  of  hope  be 
opened,  by  which  they  may  enter  and  be  saved- 
from  utter  ruin.  In  short,  money  has  always  been 
able  to  take  care  of  itself. 

What,  then,  is  it  that  needs  protection,  in  this 

country  ?  Why  can  we  not  manufacture  as  cheaply 
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here  as  they  can  in  Europe?  The  correct  answer 
to  those  questions  solves  the  difficulty.  Living  is 
as  cheap  here  as  there—rents  as  low — the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  cheaper-capital  and  skill  sufficient  for  our 
purposes — all  these  things  being  equal,  why  do  w'e 
ask  for  legislative  aid  ?  What  interest  needs  pro¬ 
tection  ?  I  answer,  labor.  At  least  nine  tenths  of 
the  value  of  nearly  all  manufactured  articles  con¬ 
sist  in  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  in¬ 
equality  in  the  price  of  labor  in  Europe  and  this 
country,  constitutes  the  chief,  and  almost  the  only 
reason  why  the  fostering  hand  of  Government  is 
invoked  in  behalf  of  American  labor.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  paid  for  labor  in  Europe  does  not  exceed 
twenty,  or  twenty-five  cents  a  day;  while  here  it 
amounts  to  from  seventy -five  cents  to  a  dollar  and 
a  half — making  a  difference  of  more  than  three 
fourths.  And,  now,  that  freight  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  trifle  between  Europe  and  this  country,  and 
that  nearly  the  entire  value  of  the  manufactured 
article  consists  in  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  how  is  it  possible  for  the 
American  manufacturer,  who  pays  a  dollar  a  day 
for  labor,  to  compete  with  the  European  manufac¬ 
turer,  who  pays  but  twenty -five  cents?  Both 
reason  and  experience  combine  to  declare  it  ut¬ 
terly  impracticable.  The  result  is,  the  American 
manufacturer  is  driven  from  his  own  market,  which 
is  taken  possession  of  by  foreign  manufacturers, 
■who,  in  the  absence  of  all  competition,  affix  upon 
their  fabrics  such  prices  as  they  please.  The 
money  of  the  country  is  sent  abroad  to  pay  for 
foreign  labor,  while  our  own  citizens  and  mechan¬ 
ics  are  turned  out  of  employment,  and  compelled 
to  become  agriculturists — a  business  to  which  they 
have  always  been  entire  strangers.  By  this  means 
the  interests  of  the  farmer  are  materially  injured, 
by  increasirlg  the  supply  of  agricultural  products 
in  the  market,  while  the  demand  must  be  greatly 
diminished,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
price  reduced. 

I  have  said  the  capitalist  could  withdraw  his 
funds  from  the  business  of  manufacturing,  send 
his  money  abroad,  and  become  an  importer  of  the 
same  fabrics  he  had  made,  and  thus  not  only  sup¬ 
port  himself  and  family,  but  add  greatly  to  his 
wealth.  How  is  it  with  the  laborer?  Can  he, 
when  turned  out  of  employment,  send  his  capital 
abroad  and  receive  in  return  a  rich  reward  for  its 
investment  ?  What  is  the  poor  man’s  capital  but 
his  strong  right  arm,  his  integrity  of  heart,  and 
the  skill  and  intellect  given  him  by  his  Maker? 
These,  these,  Mr.-  Chairman,  are  his  capital;  and 
if  properly  protected  by  the  laws  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  are  a  never  failing  source  of  support 
and  happiness  to  himself  and  his  family,  and  the 
probable,  and  almost  certain  means  of  wealth  and 
independence.  But  how  is  this  capital  to  be  made 
available  abroad?  Can  he  cut  off  his  strong  right 
arm,  or  pluck  out  his  honest  and  manly  heart,  and 
send  them  to  Europe?  And  will  they  produce  a 
rich  return  to  add  to  his  wealth,  or  contribute  to 
the  support  of  his  wife  and  his  children,  who  cry  to 
him  for  bread  ? 

I  have  said  that  these  laborers,  thus  turned  out 
of  employment,  would  be  compelled  to  become 
roducers — and  so  they  would.  But  it  should  be 
orne  in  mind,  that  but  few  of  them  would  be  able 
to  purchase  land  of  their  own,  while  agricultural 
labor  is  abundant  and  cheap,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  immigration  from  abroad.  Their  ignorance 


of  the  business  of  farming,  together  with  the 
abundant  supply  of  labor  in  the  market,  and  the 
low  prices  of  produce,  would  render  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  procure  employment  at  all. 
Great  privation  and  suffering  must  necessarily 
ensue.  \ 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  I  shown  conclu¬ 
sively,  I  trust,  that  without  protection,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  the  great  difference  between 
the  price  of  labor  in  Europe  and  this  country, 
(and  I  never  wish  to  see  the  wages  of  labor 
reduced,)  must  forever  prevent  a  successful  com¬ 
petition  for  the  home  market,  drive  capital  into 
other  channels,  break  down  every  branch  of 
American  manufactures,  injure  the  farmer  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  producers  and  destroying 
his  home  market,  and  finally  lead  to  the  depression 
and  degradation  of  the  honest,  industrious,  and 
energetic  laborers  of  the  United  States  to  a  level 
with  the  pauper  laborers  of  the  Old  World — which 
every  patriot  would  deplore. 

Tnese  are  some  of  the  direct  and  immediate  re¬ 
sults  that  would  flow  from  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  free  trade.  But  they  are  not  all. 
There  are  others  not  so  immediate,  but  no  less 
certain  and  destructive. 

By  abandoning  all  manufactures,  as  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  do,  without  aid  from  the  Government, 
we  must  then  import  every  article  we  need  from 
Europe.  These  foreign  imports  must  be  paid  for. 
But  a  very  small  portion  of  our  breadstuff’s  would 
be  taken,  and  the  balance  paid  in  money.  This 
in  a  short  time  would  exhaust  the  entire  amount 
of  specie  in  the  country,  and  leave  us  a  ruined  and 
bankrupt  people,  with  the  granaries  of  our  farmers 
filled  to  overflowing  and  rotting  on  their  hands  for 
want  of  a  market.  Our  money  all  gone  to  pay 
foreign  laborers,  while  our  own  mechanics  and" 
laborers  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  providing  a 
living  for  themselves  and  their  families,  ruip  and 
disaster,  blight  and  mildew,  would  overwhelm 
every  branch  of  business,  and  we  should  be 
again  reduced  to  that  state  of  colonial  vassalage, 
from  which  we  were  rescued  by  the  wisdom,  cour¬ 
age,  and  patriotism  of  our  fathers. 

It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  dwell  on 
these  most  interesting  topics,  but  I  am  admonished 
that  my  hour  is  rapidly  passing  away.  As  there 
are  many  gentlemen  on  this  floor  who  are  abund¬ 
antly  able  to  advocate  the  interests  of  the  various 
branches  of  industry  in  their  respective  States,  I 
shall  confine  myself  chiefly  to  those  branches  of 
industry  and  enterprise  embraced,  in  or  affected 
by,  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  right  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  lay  before  you  some  facts  and  statis¬ 
tics,  not  generally  known  by  those  whose  interests 
are  not  immediately  affectea  by  them. 

For  the  following  statistics,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
labors  of  a  convention  of  iron  manufacturers  which 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  December,  1849,  and  they 
are  believed  to  lie  correct: 

The  total  number  of  counties  in  the  State  is  62 

Of  these,  the  number  now  containing  iron 
works  is . . . 45 

The  number  containing  no  iron  works  is  17 

Of  these  seventeen  counties,  however,  nine  con¬ 
tain  abundance  of  iron  ore  and  coal,  but  having 
no  facilities  of  getting  to  market,  they  remain  un- 
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touched,  leaving  only  eight  counties  out  of  the 
sixty-two  in  the  State  not  suited  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  iron. 


PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  FROM  THE  ORE. 
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the  first  four  months  of  the  last 


year, 


Fifteen  furnaces  were  sold  by  the  sheriff  during 


and  other 


sales  under  execution  will  reduce  the  number  in 
blast  still  lower.  A  comparison  of  the  make  of 

1850  with  that  of  1847  shows  a  decrease  of  190,537 
tons,  or  forty-nine  per  cent,  in  three  years.  If  the 
present  state  of  things  continues,  the  make  of 

1851  will  not  exceed  100,000  tons. 


CONVERSION  OF  CAST  INTO  WROUGHT  IRON.  j 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  forges  j 
and  rolling-mills  in  the  State;  the  investment  in 
lands,  buildings,  and  machinery;  the  total  num-  | 
ber  of  converting  fires,  and  their  capacity  per  i 
annum,  and  their  make  in  1847  and  1849: 


Investment. 

No .  of  forge 
fires. 

• 

"IS  e 

Capacity 

Toils. 

Make 

1847 

Tons. 

Make 

1849 

Tons. 

Charcoal 
forges . 

121 

)P, 026, 300 

402 

50,250 

39,997 

28,495 

Rolling 
mills. . 

79 

5,554,200 

,  .  .  . 

436 

174,400 

163,760 

108,358 

Total.... 

200'.S7,580,500 

402 

436i  224,650 

203,727 

136,853 

The  amount  made  in  1849  shows  a  falling  off 
^  from  that  of  1847  of  66,874  tons,  or  thirty- three 
per  cent. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  every  descrip- 
•  tion  of  manufactured  iron  that  comes  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  English,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  driven 
out  of  the  market,  and  its  manufacture  has  been 
almost  entirely  suspended.  All  the  markets  at 
all  accessible  from  the  lakes  or  the  sea,  have  been 
supplied  from  abroad. 

But  little  railroad  iron  is  manufactured,  and 
that  only  for  the  interior  of  the  State.  In  this 
branch  of  manufacture,  small  as  it  is,  the  follow¬ 
ing  decline  is  shown: 


Present  capacity  of  the  State. . .  .64,400  tons  radls. 

In  1847  were  made . 40,966  do. 

In  1849  do. ..do . . . 18,973  do. 

Decrease  in  tw'o  years,  21,993  tons,  or  54  per 
cent. 

The  other  rolling  mills  that  are  attempting  to 
'  run  at  all,  are  chiefly  sustained  by  the  manufac- 
I  ture  of  boiler  plates  and  cut  nails,  which  are  not 
i  so  much  affected  by  foreign  competition,  though 
the  demand  and  prices  have  been  much  reduced 
by  it. 

Cut  nails  are  exclusively  of  American  invention 
and  manufacture.  The  number  of  nail  machines 
in  the  State  is  606.  The  annual  productions  of 
each  machine  average  1000  kegs,  of  100  pounds 
each — making  606,000  kegs,  or  30,300  tons  a 
year.  Of  the  product  of  the  forges,  two  thirds  are 
sold  in  the  form  of  blooms  to  the  rolling  mills,  and 
are  manufactured  into  boiler  plates,  horse-shoe 
rods,  and  bars,  for  the  manufacture  of  scythes, 
axes,  edge  tools,  and  cutlery,  and  other  articles 
requiring  a  high  polish.  The  remaining  one  third 
is  sold  in  the  form  of  hammered  bar  iron  in  com¬ 
petition  with  Swedish  and  Russian  iron. 

We  have  in  the  State  thirteen  works  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel — seven  in  the  eastern  and 
six  in  the  western  part.  Those  in  the  East  are 
situated  in  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  and  York 
counties.  Those  in  the  West  are  all  in  the  county 
of  Allegheny,  vvhich  composes  my  own  district. 
These  works  produce,  annually,  over  six  thousand 
tons  of  steel. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  total  number  of  ironworks  in  the  State  is  504 
The  capital  invested  in  lands,  buildings,  and  ma¬ 
chinery . ^20,502,076 

The  number  of  men  employed . 30,103 

The  number  of  horses  employed . 13,562 

The  capital  invested  includes  only  such  lands 

and  buildings  as  belong  to  the  iron  nianufacturei's, 
and  such  as  are  directly  dependent  on  iron  works 
for  their  value. 

Thus  the  value  of  farms,  grist  and  saw-mills, 
and  similar  property,  horses,  wagons,  tools,  &c., 
and  the  dwellings  of  workmen  near  large  cities 
are  excluded,  because,  though  belonging  to  the 
works,  and  their  value  greatly  affected  by  them, 
yet  they  have,  to  some  extent,  an  independent 
value. 

The  value  of  all  coal  lands  has  also  been  ex¬ 
cluded,  both  for  the  reason  before  given  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  custom  generally  to  purchase  coal 
delivered  at  the  works.  The  capital  and  men  and 
horses  employed  in  mining  and  transporting  this 
coal  to  the  works,  and  carrying  the  iron  to  mar¬ 
ket,  have  not  been  included  in  the*  above  account, 
because  nothing  more  than  a  mere  conjectural  es¬ 
timate  can  be  formed  without  more  accurate  in¬ 
formation  than  I  possess  at  present. 

More  than  one  half  of  the  anthracite  furnaces, 
and  a  portion  of  the  charcoal  furnaces,  purchase 
their  ore  of  the  farmers  in  their  vicinity.  There 
are  other  large  ore  banks  in  the  State  belonging  to 
parties  who  work  them  and  sell  the  ore  to  the  fur¬ 
naces  in  their  neighborhood.  The  value  of  all 
these  ore  banks,  and  the  number  of  laborers  em¬ 
ployed  at  them,  are  also  excluded  from  this  ac¬ 
count. 

Estimates  have  been  made,  however,  from  data 
believed  to  be  reliable,  of  the  number  of  laborers 
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not  in  the  pay  of  the  iron  manufacturers,  but  di¬ 
rectly  dependent  on  the  iron  works  for  support, 
amounting  to  7,081  for  blast  furnaces,  and  4,432 
for  rolling-mills,  forges,  &c.,  making  together, 
11,513,  to  be  added  to  the  number  before  stated, 
or  a  grand  total  of  41,616  men  dependent  on  the 
iron  business  in  the  State.  Allowing  five  persons 
to  each  laborer,  which  is  believed  to  be  an  under 
estimate,  we  have  a  population  of  208,080  persons, 
or  nearly  one  tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
State,  dependent  on  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  in  all  the  iron  works 
of  the  State  in  1847,  was  as  follows: 

Anthracite  coal,  483,000  tons,  at  an  average  value 


of  ^3  per  ton . |1, 449, 000 

Bituminous  coal,  9,007,600  bushels,  at 

5  cents  per  bush  el .  450,380 

Wood,  including  cost  of  converting  into 
charcoal  and  delivering  at  furnace. . .  2,980,504 

Total  value . $4,879,884 


About  the  year  1842  a  great  impetus  was  given 
to  business,  owing  to  the  discovery  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  that  of  the  value  of  anthracite  coal  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  making  iron.  The  reduction  of  duties, 
under  the  compromise  act  of  1833,  having  reached 
its  lowest  point  in  1842,  and  the  passage  of  a  new 
tariffin  that  year,  together,  produce  the  curious  re¬ 
sult  of  twenty  new  works  built,  and  twenty  fail¬ 
ures. 

The  number  of  new  works  then  increases  stead¬ 
ily,  and  the  number  of  failures  decreases,  until,  in 
1846,  they  stand  jifty-three  new  works  built,  to 
four  failures.  But  in  that  year  the  tariff  of  1842  was 
repealed,  and  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  laid  on  the 
price  of  foreign  iron,  which  was  then  excessively 
inflated,  by  the  railway  fever  in  England,  and  in 
the  next  year  (1847)  the  number  of  new  works, 
and  the  number  of  failures,  are  again  nearly  even, 
(25  to  24)  as  in  1842,  but  with  this  important  dif¬ 
ference,  that  in  1842,  distress  was  decreasing, 
while  the  difficulties  of  1847  were  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  more  serious  troubles.  This  is  shown  by 
the  regularly-diminishing  number  of  new  works, 
and  the  constantly-increasing  number  of  failures, 
until  in  1849  only  ten  new  works  were  erected, 
while  the  failures  amounted  to  the  fearful  number 
of  forty-one. 

The  coal  interest  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  especially  of  the  western  part  of  the  State,  is 
also  suffering  severely  under  the  operation  of  the 
resent  tariff.  Under  the  tariff  of  1842,  millions  of 
ushels  of  bituminous  coal  were  mined  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  by  which  all  the 
towns  and  cities  bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  to  New  Orleans  were  supplied  with  this 
article.  Vast  (quantities  were  sold  at  the  latter 
place  for  shipping  purposes;  and  in  return,  our 
market  was  supplied  with  their  sugar,  cotton,  mo¬ 
lasses,  &c.  By  this  exchange  of  the  products  of 
labor,  the  industry,  enterprise,  and  capital  of  both 
were  mutually  stimulated  and  benefited.  Now, 
under  the  reduced  duties  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  our 
principal  market,  New  Orleans,  is  taken  from  us 
entirely,  and  given  to  the  foreign  importer,  who 
■brings  in  a  full  supply  of  that  article  as  ballast— 
:thus  saving  the  freight  entirely. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  not  within 
!my  reach  sufficient  data  from  which  to  form  a 
.  correct  estimate  of  this  great  interest,  which  em- 
ibraces  within  its  range  thousands  of  our  citizens, 


as  well  those  who  are  immediately  engaged  in 
mining  and  transportation,  as  the  owners  of  the 
coal  lands,  the  farmer,  mechanic,  and  manufactu¬ 
rer,  who  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  the  means  of  carrying  on  their  business. 

The  allegation  has  often  been  made  that  a  tariff 
is  only  calculated  to  benefit  the  manufacturer ^  and 
that  the  farmers  of  the  country  have  no  interest 
whatever  in  it.  Let  us  examine  this  question  for 
a  few  moments. 

The  farmer  is  interested,  as  all  others  are,  in 
buying  as  cheaply  and  selling  as  dearly  as  he  can. 
If  he  could  find  a  ready  market,  at  as  good  prices, 
and  cash  payments,  for  all  his  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts,  independently  of  the  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  country  as  afford,  there  might 
be  something  in  the  assertion.  In  other  words,  if 
the  farmer  had  nothing  to  sell,  but  always  paid 
cash  for  all  his  purchases,  it  would  be  best  for  him 
to  buy  in  the  cheapest  cash  market.  But  if  he  has 
no  market  for  his  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  tobacco, 
hemp,  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  (&c.,  where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  to  enable  him  to  buy  in  this 
“  cheap  market?”  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
matters  but  little  whether  the  market  be  cheap 
or  dear.  General  Jackson  once  said,  if  you  will 
take  six  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  from  agriculture,  and  put  them  into  manu¬ 
factures,  you  will  create  a  better  home  market  for 
the  farmer  than  is  furnished  by  all  the  world  be¬ 
side.  Sound  philosophy,  as  well  as  experience 
and  observation,  all  teach  us  that  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  prosperity  and  happiness  will  be  found 
wherever  labor  is  so  equally  divided  and  mingled 
together,  that  the  producer  and  consumer  mutually 
furnish  and  supply  a  market  for  each  other,  with 
the  least  expense  of  transportation.  The  ready 
exchange  of  the  products  of  labor  and  capital  com¬ 
bined,  is  the  great  desideratum,  tending  to  the  rapid 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and 
its  greatest  degree  of  prosperity.  But  time  will 
not  permit  me  to  dwell  on  this  interesting  topic. 

Let  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  moment,  survey  the 
effect  of  a  single  furnace  on  the  markets  of  the 
neighborhood  where  it  is  located. 

The  average  number  of  men  employed  at  a 
charcoal  furnace  making  1,000  tons  of  pig  iron  a 
year,  is  not  less  than  seventy:  making  a  popu¬ 
lation  immediately  dependent  of  not  less  than  350. 
The  amount  of  grain  used  will  not  vary  much 
from  2,500  bushels  of  wheat,  3,000  bushels  of 
corn,  3,000  bushels  of  oats,  1,000  bushels  of  rye, 
eighty  tons  of  hay,  and  3,000  bundles  of  straw; 
while  the  amount  of  merchandise  sold  will  be  near 
$8,000.  And  besides  all  this,  the  farmer  finds  a 
ready  market  for  a  vast  amount  of  bacon,  veal, 
potatoes,  butter,  &c.,  a  part  of  which  will  not  bear 
transportation  to  a  foreign  market.  From  the  sin¬ 
gle  instance  of  one  furnace,  employing  only  seventy 
hands,  furnishing  such  an  extensive  market  to  the 
farmer,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of 
the  demand  created  by  all  the  iron  works  in  the 
country,  and  the  incalculable  benefits  arising  to  the 
farmer  from  the  manufacture  of  this  article  at 
home.  And  what  must  be  thought  of  that  policy 
which  would  destroy  this  home  market,  and  ex¬ 
pose  the  farmer  to  all  the  changes  and  fluctuations 
of  foreign  trade  ?  After  all  that  can  be  done  to  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  at  home,  we  shall  always  have 
a  surplus  of  agricultural  products  sufficient  to 
supply  the  foreign  demand. 
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But,  sir,  suppose  we  extend  our  sphere  of  inqui¬ 
ry  beyond  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  and  see  how 
the  prostration  of  the  iron  works  throughout  the 
United  States  would  affect  the  farming  interests 
of  the  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  forty  millions 
of  dollars  are  paid  out  annually  to  the  public, 
through  the  operation  of  all  the  iron  works  in  the 
United  States,  when  the  business  is  prosperous. 
With  what  truth,  then,  can  it  be  said,  that  protec¬ 
tion  is  a  tax  upon  the  many,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few?  It  is  true  that  iron,  at  the  present  time,  is 
furnished  at  low  prices  by  Great  Britain ;  bqt  let 
tlie  home  manufacture  be  destroyed,  and  it  will 
immediately  be  dear  again.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  if  all  the  iron  works  in  the  United  States 
should  be  closed  for  only  one  year,  and  we  should 
depend  upon  England  for  our  entire  supplies,  the 
price  of  British  iron  would  be  greatly  enhanced, 
and  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  be 
well-nigh  bankrupt,  by  the  drain  of  the  immense 
amount  of  specie  necessary  to  pay  for  it. 

But  the  advocates  of  free  trade  contend  that  we 
WQuld  pay  for  it  by  the  exportation  of  our  bread- 
stuffs.  Let  us  see  whether  this  be  so  or  not. 

Political  economists  allow  for  each  individual  in 
this  country,  a  consumption  of  the  products  of  the 
land,  to  the  value  of  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 
The  number  of  people  supported  by  the  iron  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  United  States  has  been  estimated  at 
about  six  hundred  thousand,  who,  at  fifty  dollars 
each,  consume  annually  about  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  breadstuffs.  If  they  cannot  find 
employment  in  manufacturing,  they  must  become 
producers,  and  thus  is  a  home  market  to  this  im¬ 
mense  amount  lost  to  the  American  farmer. 

The  total  exports  of  breadstuffs  from  this  coun¬ 
try  to  all  the  world  for  the  year  ending  December 
24th,  1849,  amount  to  only  $22,895,783,  of  \vhich 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  took  $14,157,666  worth 
— not  equal  in  value  to  the  iron  we  imported  from 
that  country  that  year.  Thus  is  the  prediction 
of  General  Jackson  more  than  verified,  because 
the  iron  business  alone  furnishes  a  better  and 
larger  market  to  the  farmer  at  home,  and  at  better 
prices,  than  all  the  world  besides.  And  furthermore, 
that  Great  Britain,  which  offers  to  make  all  our 
iron,  and,  indeed,  everything  else,  takes  less  than 
one  half  of  the  farmers  ^products  consumed  by  the 
iron  manufacture  at  his  side. 

Instead,  then, Mr.  Chairman, of  discouraging  the 
progress  of  the  home  manufacture  of  iron,  as  the 
advocates  of  free  trade  do,  for  the  avowed  benefit 
of  the  farmers,  no  policy  having  this  tendency 
could  be  more  injurious  to  their  interests.  On  the 
contrary,  that  policy  would  be  the  best  for  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  this  country — the  farmers  and  laborers — 
which  would  tend  to  double  the  present  home 
manufacture  of  iron,  in  accomplishing  which  they 
would  at  once  create  six  hundred  thousand  new 
customers,  entirely  dependent  upon  them  for  thirty 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  more  of  breadstuffs,  which 
is  more  than  the  boasted  market  of  the  world  takes 
from  them. 

Every  complete  iron  works,  capable  of  produing 
ten  thousand  tons  of  bar  iron  per  annum,  supports 
about  six  thousand  persons,  and  makes  a  market 
for  the  farmers  in  its  neighborhood,  to  the  extent 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Sup¬ 
pose  one  thousand  farmers  to  participate  equally 
in  the  advantages  of  this  market,  supplying  grain, 


beef,  pork,  mutton,  vegetables,  &c.,  this  will  give 
to  each  ready  sales  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred 
dollars,  one  half  of  which  would  be  for  perishable 
produce  that  would  not  bear  transportation. 

If  we  resolve  our  importations  of  iron  and 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  into  their  ori^nal 
elements  of  cost,  we  shall  find  that  in  this  shape 
we  have  been  large  importers  of  British  bread- 
stuffs,  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  labor,  &c.  Let  us 
examine  into  this  matter  a  little,  because  it  is  a 
question  which  deeply  concerns  the  farmers,  me¬ 
chanics,  and  laborers  of  this  country,  whether 
their  money  is  to  go  to  buy  British  breadstuffs  and 
pay  British  labor,  while  they  themselves  are  with¬ 
out  a  market  and  without  employment. 

The  imports  of  iron  into  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1849,  were  as  fol¬ 
low: 


Tons. 

Value. 

Bar  iron . 

Hammered  iron... 

. .  525,770 

Hoops  and  Sheets 

. 543,256 

195,242 . 

Pig  iron . 

.  1,405,613 

Stppl . 

.  6,690 . 

.  1,227,138 

Manufactures  of 

iron, 

steel,  &c . 

.  5,297,116 

Total  No.  tons. . ....  .319,375  Total  value. . ..$15,058,961 


Coal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  iron  in  Great  Britain. 

Of  195,242  tons  of  bar  iron  hammered  &.C.,  at  5  tons  per 

ton . 976,^25  tons. 

Of  105,632  tons  pig  iron,  at  2^  tons  per  ton. .  .264,080 

Of  6,690  tons  steel  at  8  tons  per  ton .  53,520  “ 

Of  11,824  tons  manufactured  at  10  tons  per  ton  118,824  “ 


Total  coal  imported  in  form  of  iron . 1,412,649  ‘  ‘ 

Iron  ore  used  in  Great  Britain. 

For  bars,  hammered  iron,  hoops,  and  sheets,  at 

3}^  tons . 650,817  tons. 

For  pig  iron,  at  2^  tons . 281,686  O 

For  steel  at  5  ^  tons . . .  38,468  “ 

For  manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  &c.,  at  7  tons  82,768  “ 


Total  ore  imported  in  the  form  of  iron. . . .  1,053,739  “ 
Limestone  used  there  also. 

For  bars,  hammered  iron,  hoops,  and  sheets,  at 


1^  tons . 260,327  tons. 

For  pig  iron,  at  1  ton . 105,632  “ 

For  steel,  at  2 tons .  14,216  “ 

For  manufactures  of,  &c.,  at  2%  tons .  31,531  “ 

t  _ 


Total  lime  stone  imported  in  form  of  iron. .  411,706  “ 
BRITISH  LABOR  EMPLOYED. 

About  nine  tenths  of  the  value  of  iron,  we  have 
said,  consists  in  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it — nine- 
tenths,  then,  of  Jifteen  millions  Jifty-eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars,  the  value  of 
British  iron  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30th  of  June,  1849,  were  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laboring  men  of 
this  country,  to  pay  for  British  labor,  bestowed 
on  the  manufacture  of  iron  brought  here,  and  sold 
in  our  own  market,  while  our  own  laborers  are 
turned  out  of  employment. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  I  learn  from  the  olli- 
cial  report,  that  our  imports  of  iron  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  iron  and  steel,  have  amounted  to  over 
eighteen  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars — nine  tenths 
of  which  enormous  sum  have  gone  to  pay  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  paid  out 
to  our  laborers  at  home. 

The  fanner  who  sends  his  wheat  to  a  foreign 
market,  is  dependent  upon,  and  affected  by  all 
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the  fluctuations  of  price,  according  to  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand,  and'  is  obliged  to  sell  for  what¬ 
ever  it  will  bring,  in  competition  with  all  the  world. 
What  he  sells  at  home  is  at  his  own  price,  and  is 
sold  or  retained  according  to  his  own  discretion. 
Well-cultivated  lands  dependent  on  a  foreign  mar¬ 
ket,  are  worth  from  ^5  to  ^20  per  acre;  while  those 
having  the  full  benefit  of  a  home  market  are  worth 
from  ^50  to  |150.  If  the  production  of  iron  in 
Pennsylvania  were  kept  in  full  activity  for  ten 
years,  it  would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  her 
own  lands,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  value  of 
other  lands  and  property  beyond  her  limits. 

If  it  be  impolitic  for  the  farmer  to  send  abroad 
his  grain  to  be  exchanged  for  iron,  it  is  equally  so 
for  the  planter  to  send  his  raw  cotton  to  England 
to  be  exchanged  for  manufactured  cotton,  or  any 
other  foreign  goods.  The  cotton  plantations  of 
the  South  are  capable  of  feeding  the  operatives 
necessary  to  manufacture  nearly  or  quite  all  the 
cotton  at  present  produced,  and  such  a  policy 
would  increase  the  value  of  every  cotton  planta¬ 
tion  in  the  country  now  cultivated,  and  offer  new 
and  powerful  inducements  to  clear  up  and  culti¬ 
vate  the  millions  of  acres  of  cotton  lands  yet  un¬ 
touched,  in  order,  if  desirable,  to  supply  the  for¬ 
eign  demand.  To  produce  this  additional  quantity 
of  food  would  probably  require  but  few,  if  any, 
more  laborers  than  are  now  employed  in  growing 
cotton.  It  would  only  require  that  division  of  la¬ 
bor  which  is  as  important  to  the  success  of  the 
planter  as  to  that  of  any  other  producer. 

To  manufacture  eight  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
iron,  estimated  to  be  about  the  present  Capacity  of 
the  United  States,  would  give  support  to  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons,  to 
whom  at  least  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  wages 
must  be  paid.  Of  ^is  sum  $4,000,000  would  be 
expended  in  coarse  cotton  fabrics  for  clothing  and 
furniture,  $3,000,000  for  woollens,  and  $3,000,000 
more  for  other  items  of  clothing  and  domestic 
comfort.  The  $20,000,000  earned  by  the  opera¬ 
tives  in  iron  would  thus  be  diffused  over  the  whole 
country,  giving  vigor,  life,  and  activity  to  every 
branch  of  business.  The  South  would  furnish 
cotton,  sugar,  rice,  hemp,  and  tobacco;  the  Middle 
and  Western  States,  bread,  potatoes,  and  meat; 
and  the  Northern  States  the  products  of  the  loom; 
whilst  thousand  of  tailors,  hatters,  shoemakers, 
and  other  tradesmen  would  find  constant  employ¬ 
ment  in  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  makers  of 
iron,  consuming  themselves  an  additional  quantity 
of  food  and  clothing. 

The  estimate  I  have  given  of  $20,502,000,  is 
limited  to  the  capital  invested  in  lands,  buildings, 
and  machinery  alone.  To  this  is  to  be  added  at 
least  an  equal  amount,  necessarily  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  works,  which,  with  the  sum  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  will  swell  the  investments  to 
forty  millions  of  dollars  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone.  And  what 
has  been  done  in  that  State  by  way  of  developing 
her  resources,  enhancing  the  value  of  her  lands, 
furnishing  a  market  for  the  farmer,  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  mechanic,  and  laboring  men  of  every 
description,  and  diffusing  life,  energy,  and  activity 
through  every  branch  of  business,  may,  by  a  wise 
and  judicious  system  of  legislation,  be  done  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Missouri,  and  perhaps 
other  southern  and  southwestern  States. 


THE  FREE-TRADE  ARGUMENTS  CONSIDERED. 

It  is  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  advocates  of 
free  trade,  that  we  should  buy  where  we  can  buy 
the  cheapest;  and  that  if  Great  Britain,  or  any 
other  country,  can  bring  their  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles  into  our  market  and  sell  them  cheaper  them 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  them  in  this  country, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so;  and  that  for  this 
purpose  all  restrictions  should  be  removed.  But  is 
not  this  argument  deceptive  ?  The  present  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron  in  this  country  amounts,  probably, 
to  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  tons.  Suppose 
you  jease  making  iron  entirely,  change  your  in-« 
vestments,  and  thus  give  assurance  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer  that  you  will  no  longer  compete  with 
him  in  the  market,  but  will  purchase  from  him  this 
five  or  six  hundred  thousand  tons  which  you  for¬ 
merly  made,  how  long  would  your  market  con¬ 
tinue  cheap  You  suddenly  create  a  demand  on 
the  foreign  manufacturer  for  five  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  iron  more  than  he  has  heretofore  had  sale 
for—and  that  amount  you  must  have,  you  cannot 
do  without  it, — would  not  the  price  be  instantly 
raised  to  a  point  far  above  the  present  prices  for 
American  iron  ?  It  is  a  well-established  law  of 
trade  that  the  demand  and  supply  regulate  the 
prices.  Here  you  diminish  the  supply  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  while  you 
increase  the  demand  to  the  same  extent;  and,  as 
an  inevitable  consequence,  raise  the  price  in  the 
same  proportion.  What,  then,  becomes  of  your 
free-trade  theory  about  a  cheap  market  ?  It  van¬ 
ishes  into  thin  air,  as  most  of  your  theories  do, 
when  submitted  to  the  sober  test  of  fact  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  branch  of 
this  splendid  theory  of  free  trade,  viz.:  that  if  we 
cease  manufacturing  in  this  country,  and  buy  all 
we  need  from  Great  Britain,  she  will  take  our 
breadstuff’s  in  payment,  and  thus  furnish  a  ready 
market  for  our  farmers. 

When,  Mr.  Chairman,  did  she  say  so  ?  When 
did  she  ever  buy  from  us  one  barrel  more  of  flour 
than  was  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  in 
her  own  agricultural  productions,  or  keep  her 
operatives  from  starving  to  death  i — and  then  only, 
when  she  could  buy  from  us  cheaper  than  else¬ 
where.  If  every  manufacturing  establishment  in 
the  United  States  were  abandoned  to-day,  Great 
Britain  would  not,  on  that  account,  purchase  one 
dollars’  worth  more  of  our  breadstuflfs  than  she 
does  now. 

I  have  before  said,  that  about  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  persons  are  dependent  upon  the  iron  works 
of  the  United  States  for  support.  These  are  all 
consumers,  and  are  supplied  with  breadstu'ff’s  by 
the  farmers  of  the  country,  to  the  amount,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  of  about  $30,000,000  worth.  Now  if  the 
iron  works  of  the  country  are  all  abandoned, 
these  six  hundred  thousand  persons  must  become 
farmers;  and  by  this  means,  not  only  is  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  $30,000,000  worth  of  breadstufFs 
which  they  consumed  destroyed,  but  by  becom¬ 
ing  producers  they  add  greatly  to  the  supply,  al¬ 
ready  too  abundant  in  the  market,  and,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence,  reduces  the  price;  thus  working 
a  two-fold  injury  to  the  honest  and  industrious 
farmer,  by  diminishing  the  demand  for  his  bread- 
stuflTs  and  increasing  the  supply. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  While  advocating  an  increase  of  duties  on 
iron  and  coal,  I  am  equally  anxious  to  see  such  a 
modification  of  the  present  tariff  as  will  embrace 
every  other  interest  that  needs  legislative  aid;  and 
I  am  only  restrained  from  an  examination  of  all 
these  branches  of  business,  by  the  stringent  re¬ 
quirements  of  your  hour  rule.  Any  just  meas¬ 
ure  looking  to  this  great  object  will  receive  my 
most  cordial  support. 

The  evils  inflicted  on  the  country  by  the  opera-  | 
tion  of  the  present  tariff,  are  manifold,  and  should 
be  instantly  removed  by  its  modification.  They  | 
are  everywhere  felt  and  Known  by  men  of  all  par¬ 
ties,  and  all  trades  and  occupations.  By  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  levying  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  foreign 
valuation,  a  wide  door  is  opened  for  fraud  and  per¬ 
jury,  which  seem  to  have  been  practiced  to  a  fear¬ 
ful  extent.  The  Treasury  of  the  country  is  de¬ 
frauded  out  of  millions  by  means  of  false  invoices, 
made  expressly  for  that  purpose,  being  presented 
at  the  c^tom-houses  and  sworn  to,  in  which  the 
value  o^ie  articles  imported  is  set  down  at  a  price 
far  below  their  cost  in  a  foreign  market.  The  du¬ 
ties,  therefore,  levied  and  collected  on  this  under¬ 
valuation ,  are  far  less  than  they  should  be,  and  the 
Government  loses  the  revenue. 

Again:  the  honest  importer  is  driven  out  of  the 
business,  because  he  will  neither  defraud  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  nor  commit  perjury.  His  less  conscien¬ 
tious  rival,  willing  to  do  both,  can  well  afford  to 
undersell  him  in  the  market,  and  yet  make  large 
profit  by  his  dishonesty.  This  system,  therefore, 
practically  offers  a  reward  for  vice,  while  it  sets  a 
price  on  the  head  of  every  honest  importer.  By 
this  means  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  im¬ 
portations  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  through  their  agents  or  consignees  in  this 
country.  But  I  cannot  dwell  on  this  point. 

Again:  by  the  system  of  ad  valorem  duties, 
whenever  an  article  commands  a  high  price  abroad, 
if  imported,  it  would  pay  a  high  duty,  and  thus 
not  only  increase  the  revenue,  but  aftbrd  protec¬ 
tion  to  our  own  manufactures.  But  when  the  ar¬ 
ticle  commands  a  high  price  in  the  foreign  market, 
it  will  not  be  brought  to  this  country — and  there¬ 
fore,  at  such  a  time  we  need  no  protection.  When, 
however,  there  is  an  over-supply  in  the  foreign 
market,  the  prices  fall,  and  the  surplus  is  thrown 
upon  us.  Then  we  need  most  protection,  because 
the  importations  are  large;  but  the  prices  being 
low  in  the  foreign  market,  and  the  duties  assessed 
on  those  prices  correspondingly  low,  we  have  but 
little  protection.  Thus,  by  this  ad  valorem  sys¬ 
tem,  when  we  need  the  least  protection  we  have 
the  most,  and  when  we  need  the  most,  we  have 
tlie  least.  By  this  means,  the  capital,  industry, 
and  enterprise  of  the  country  are  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  the  changes  and  fluctuations  of  the 
foreign  market,  without  the  ability  to  exercise  any 
control  over  it,  or  derive  the  least  advantage  from 
it.  Many  other  evils  are  inherent  in  the  present 
tariff,  of  which  my  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
speak,  among  which  is  that  provision  which  dis¬ 
criminates  against  American,  and  in  favor  of  foreign 
I  labor,  by  imposing  a  higher  duty  on  the  raw  ma- 
\  terial  than  on  the  article  manufactured  from  it. 

I  But  I  must  pass  on  as  rapidly  as  possible .  What 
!  are  the  remedies  required  for  all  these  evils?  In 
^  my  judgment,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


in  his  recent  able,  manly,  and  dignified  message, 
has  pointed  out  the  best  mode  of  relief.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  ad  valorem  duties  must,  under  every  possi¬ 
ble  safeguard  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature 
can  devise,  forever  remain  liable  to  abuses  in  va¬ 
rious  forms,  and  productive  of  much  derangement 
and  injury  to  the  business  of  the  country;  while 
that  of  specific  duties  is  simple,  plain,  uniform  in 
all  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  not  liable 
to  any  of  the  objections  or  abuses  to  which  I  have 
referred.  By  adopting  this  system,  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  but  sufficient  increase  of  duties  on  many  of 
the  leading  articles  imported,  similar  to  those  man¬ 
ufactured  here,  it  is  believed  one  great  desideratum 
would  be  obtained,  viz:  permanency  and  stability 
in  our  legislation ;  without  which  we  can  have  no 
prosperity. 

This  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  too  long 
connected  with  party  politics.  It  ought  never  to 
have  been  made  a  mere  party  question .  The  great 
interests  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  have  for 
years  been  made  a  mere  footbadl  for  politicians  to 
play  with — country  has  been  sacrificed  to  party, 
and  its  best  interests  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  un¬ 
hallowed  ambition.  Sir,  these  things  should  not 
be;  and  I  call  upon  every  gentleman  on  this  floor, 
without  respect  to  party  names,  to  come  forward 
and  lift  this  question  from  the  slough  of  party  poli¬ 
tics,  and  make  it  what  it  really  is,  a  national  ques¬ 
tion — an  American  question.  Under  a  national 
system  of  legislation  on  this  subject,  wisely  and 
judiciously  adopted,  and  patriotically  adhered  to 
for  a  series  of  years,  what  pen  could  describe,  or 
imagination  conceive,  the  degree  of  happiness, 
prosperity,  and  greatness  that  awaits  us  as  a  na¬ 
tion.  Sir,  we  would  come  to  be  in  fact,  what  we 
now  are  in  name  and  in  resources,  the  most  pros¬ 
perous,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  We  have  a  country,  I  had  well- 
nigh  said,  boundless  in  its  extent,  reaching  “  from 
sea  to  sea,”  and  from  the  rivers  almost  “  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth” — embracing  every  variety  of 
climate,  soil,  and  production.  Its  mountains  are 
filled  with  the  richest  ores,  its  rivers  are  literally 
beded  with  gold,  and  its  forests  outtop  even  the 
“  cedars  of  Lebanon.  ”  Time  and  space  have  been 
annihilated  by  American  genius,  which  extends 
one  arm  over  the  sea  and  the  other  over  the  dry 
land,  awakening,  stimulating,  and  impartihg  in¬ 
fluences  that  ere  long  will  govern  and  control  the 
world.  The  name  of  Fulton  and  of  Morse  will 
be  remembered  as  long  as  an  ocean  remains  to  be 
traversed,  or  mind  to  commune  with  mind. 

The  great  national  highway  about  to  be  con¬ 
structed  across  the  continent,  connecting  itself  by 
means  of  steam  communication  with  Europe  on 
the  east,  and  the  Celestial  Empire  on  the  west, 
while  it  invites  to  our  shores  the  choicest  fruits  of 
foreign  commerce,  will  so  develop  the  resources, 
and  stimulate  the  industry,  enterprise,  and  capital 
of  the  country,  as,  united  with  other  causes,  will 
give  us  the  control  of  the  commerce  of  the  Avorld, 
Sir,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves — to  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  our  free  institutions  are  founded, 
of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  a  high  destiny 
awaits  us.  Our  principles  have  already  gone  forth 
beyond  the  sea.  They  have  penetrated  the  dark 
corners  of  the  earth,  breaking  the  sceptres,  and 
demolishing  the  thrones  of  kings  and  of  princes — 
unfettering  the  mind  of  man,  and  sending  it  abroad 
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to  roam,  at  will,  over  the  vast  field  of  thought  and 
investigation.  These  pure  and  lofty  principles  are 
indefinitely  expansive  and  progressive  in  their  char¬ 
acter,  surmounting  all  obstacles,  and  breaking 


down  all  opposition;  bearing  us  rapidly  onward 
as  a  nation  to  fulfill  the  high  and  holy  mission  in¬ 
trusted  to  our  hands,  of  giving  new  life,  and  new 
laws  to  the  whole  human  race. 


Printed  at  the  Globe  Office,  Washington. 
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